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mixture is made consisting of nitre 8 parts; alum and
common salt, of each 4 parts. These are all put into a
crucible, and subjected to the heat of a brisk fire: when
the fumes at first given off are dispelled, and the salts are
properly fused, the work to be coloured (being suspended
by a platinum wire) is placed in the fused mass and
rapidly agitated for a few seconds, then plunged into a
weak solution of hot nitric acid and water (1 part acid and
24 parts water). The acid solution dissolves the salts
from the surface, leaving the work a fine gold colour, and
as bright as when first placed in the crucible. The effect
of this colouring process is, that the combined salts
dissolve from the surface of the alloy the gold and silver,
leaving the pure gold only visible. This is called the
" dry-colouring " process.

The 16-carat alloy is generally used for the manufacture
of chains, "bracelets, and indeed most of the articles retailed
under the name of fine gold. It used formerly to be
employed for the light gossamer work called filagree-work.
The 15-carat alloy is employed as a substitute for the
former, the chief difference being that it is lighter and
exhibits a larger surface for its weight. This and the 16-
carat alloy are coloured by what is termed the " wet-colour "
process, which consists in adding water to the mixture of
nitre, alum, and salt, and boiling the gold articles in it
antil they have acquired the colour of fine gold. The 15-
carat alloy is the lowest standard that will bear colouring.

" Chasing gold," or " bright fine gold," as it is called by
Scotch and Irish jewellers, is a 14-carat alloy, and work
made from it is never coloured, but is polished and finished
with rouge. It is a hard and tough alloy, and is used for
making stems of pins and spectacle frames, and sometimes